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study. Not all the ancients have the clarion-note; some of them
bellow or shriek, for the change of even a syllable or a letter may
spoil the beauty of a phrase. Such principles of style are not
preciously archaistic. There is no proclamation of a quaint new
mode of writing. The term elocutio novella heralds no novel
quaintness, but refers to that freshness of expression for which
Fronto was always on the watch1. Fronto's interest in the early
writers is as wholesome as that of Cicero, whose mind was steeped
in the poetry of Ennius and the oratory of Gracchus, and who can
admire verborum vetustas prisca*, new turns of phrase and luminous
expression3. So Horace, though a modern of the moderns, bids
the true poet hunt up in Cato or Cethegus words once bright
but now caked with mould, and make them shine again4. Fronto
is not one of the archaizers, found in any age, of whom the
younger Seneca said that they talk the Twelve Tables5.
Against this sentimental cult of the antique, Fronto's careful
method seems like a deliberate protest. Hadrian, whom he could
eulogize but not love, was guilty, as he puts it, of affecting a
cloudy colouring of ancient eloquence6. For Fronto, the count
of mighty poets was not made up with those of the early Republic.
He calls Lucretius sublime, and Horace a * memorable poet.* To
Virgil he appeals as a master of nice distinctions in the use of
words7. The historians favoured by him are not merely those of
the earliest period. Julius Caesar evokes his admiration for his
imperial style. Sallust is quoted many times, and his rhetoric is
minutely and admiringly analysed. In oratory, besides Sallust,
Cato commands the enthusiasm of both master and pupil. But
Cicero, too, the orator supreme, is an indispensable model in
Fronto's school. He may lack that patient search for the fitting
word to which Fronto was devoted, but none excel him in the art
of adorning his subject. Fronto declares in a phrase which the
little Ciceronians of the Renaissance would have echoed with
delight that Pompey deserved his title of 'The Great* not so much
for his own achievements as for the speech on the Manilian Law.
The orations of Cicero have the true clarion-call and nothing is
more perfect than his letters8.
1  ad. M. Ant. de eloq. iv (p. 153 N; n, p. 80 Loeb).
2  de orat. i, 43, 193; cf. on archaic art, ib. m, 25, 98.
3  de or at. m, 6, 24.     4 Ep. n, 2, 116-18.     5 Epist. Mor. 114, 13^.
6  ad M. Caes, n, I (p. 25 N; i, p. no Loeb); ad Verum Imp. n, I
(p. 124 N; n, p. 138 Loeb) (E. Hauler, Wien. Stud, xxv, 1903, p. 163).
7  Gelliiis, N.A. n, 26.
8  ad M. Ant. de eloq. ni (p. 149 Nj n, p. 74 Loeb); ad Ant. Imp. n, 5
(p. 107 N; n, p. 158 Loeb).